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JESUS CHRIST. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF HIS CLAIMS. 


HERE are several theories of the nature, 
position and office of Jesus Christ. 


1. A large class regard him as simply a 
historical personage and religious teacher, who 
lived eighteen hundred years ago—a very 
pure, perfect and original man, who has taken 
his place in the world’s history with Budhha, 
Confucius, Socrates, Plato, &c. He is ad- 
mitted to stand at the head, as a moral 
teacher, of this galaxy of great and renowned 
men. But he is recognized and accepted only 
as @ man—a man perhaps pre-eminently in- 
spired and governed by divine purposes and 
thoughts, yet having only human power and 
authority. 

2. Another class, including most of the so- 
called Christian world, regard him as more 
than human—as the Son of God, having pri- 
marily a divine nature; as God manifest in 
human nature. By these he is recognized 
not only as a historical personage, who once 
lived, taught and died in the Land of Israel, 
but as having returned, through the resurrec- 
tion, to the heavens and to his divine office, 
and as being the moral and spiritual ruler of 
the universe. He is believed to have made an 
atonement for man by satisfying, in his. suffer- 
ings and death, the demands of the law in 
man’s place, and so establishing a possibility 
and way of salvation. Practically, however, 
to the minds and hearts of this class, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, he is regarded as remote 
from human affairs, his government general 
rather than special, and his influence is not 
well defined or understood. He is recognized 
as operating upon man by his Spirit, yet not in 
a way that is cognizable by the senses, or in a 
way that can be demonstrated in a scientific 
manner. 


3. There is another view, which recognizes 
Christ not only as a historical personage and 
divine being, presenting a union of the life of 
God and human nature, but also asa resurrec 
tion leader and king, the head of all principality 
and power, who has made atonement for man, 
not by satisfying the demands of law, but 
by establishing a spiritual reconciliation of man 





to Ged through the junction of His original 
life, as the female member of the Godhead, 
with human life. It recognizes that by thus 
taking on human nature and perfecting himself 
in all human suffering, that he might reach 
its lowest depths, he formed a vital connec- 
tion through which the life and power of God 
could flow into man and redeem him from sin 
and death, and organize him into the social 
order of the heavenly world. It further recog- 
nizes him by virtue of his identification with 
human nature, as having “ come in the flesh,” 
in other words, as being spiritually and vitally 
presentin all men as a power of salvation—an in- 
dwelling Savior, with whom men may identify 
themselves by belief and confession. Not only 
this, but this view of Christ recognizes him as 
now personally accessible, open to personal in- 
tercourse and communication, and capable of 
manifesting his presence to the hearts, to the 
minds, and to bodily senses of men; and, fur- 
ther, that by virtue of his relations to man he 
may directly inspire man with his thought, his 
power and his love, in such a way that man 
shall be a perfect representative and medi- 
um of God’s intelligence and purpose, in 
thought, word and deed. This view also, 
recognizes that all the practical, scientific truth 
which men have discovered, has been revealed 
to them directly or indirectly from the mind 
of Christ—that he is a living embodiment and 
source of THE TRUTH. 

This last view we believe to be the true 
one. ‘This belief springs not from super- 
stition, or blind credulity, but is the result of 
positive, scientific evidence, that may be veri- 
fied by every one who will honestly seek and 
test it. The student of material science 
arrives at and establishes truth by investiga- 
tion and experiment. He takes the text- 
books which embody the discoveries and prin- 
ciples of other men and of a past age, and 
subjects their statements to the test of experi- 
ment—to the crucible, to the analytic solvents, 
to the microscope. By these practical tests 
the facts of his science become matters of 
personal knowledge and observation—that 
which his text-books taught him to believe, he 
now knows as surely as he knows the fact of 
his own existence. By the same principle of 
scientific research and experiment, we know 
that the claims of Christ as stated in this third 
view of his nature, position and office, can be 
verified and established beyond a possible 
doubt. Every one of them may be demon- 
strated with as much certainty as the 
geological truth may be demonstrated that 
the everlasting granite underlies all the newer 
vooks of the earth’s crust. 





No true friend of Christ wil! shrink from 
the uttermost scrutiny of his claims. The day 
has gone by for Christianity to ask any favors 
of Science, or to seek any help from 
credulity or superstition. It must stand, if it 
stand at all, on the most clearly established 
scientific principles. It must stand too as the 
Science of sciences, the central department 
of universal truth. If it cannot maintain this 
position it will go down. If Christ cannot 
maintain the claims he has announced in the 
New Testament before the burning scrutiny 
of unshackled investigation, he too will go 
down. He asks no favors of his enemies, he 
asks no tender masking by his friends. If he 
is King of kings, he will be proved such with- 
out any shams lingering about his throne. 

We have said the claims of Christ which we 
have stated can be established by scientific 
research and experiment. How? 

1. By following the scientific directions of 
the Bible. The Bible, notwithstanding the 
imperfection or the inaccuracies that may 
adhere to the historical portions of the Old 
Testament, is, nevertheless a trustworthy text- 
book of spiritual science. It states principles 
of spiritual research, which, if followed with the 
honesty and common sense with which the 
student of chemistry follows his Silliman or his 
Miller, will lead the inquirer direct to the 
personal presence, communication and inspi- 
ration of Christ, the author of the Bible. The 
following principles from this text-book illus- 
trate our meaning. “If any man will do 
his [God’s] will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” ‘This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
“‘ He that hath my commandments, and keep- 
eth them, he it is that loveth me: and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him and manifest myself to 
him.” “If aman love me he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” No proposition in Euclid can be 
worked out practically to a clearer and more 
unanswerable demonstration than can these 
propositions of the New Testament. 

2. The result of following the spiritual princi- 
ples of the Bible to a practical test, is, that we 
land in vital fellowship with God ; and this alone 
is the basis of absolute faith. The testimony of 
the Bible alone can not be considered an ad- 
equate basis. It only shows the way to that 
basis and states its conditions. We pass up 
by the directions of the Bible, through vital 
fellowship with Christ into absolute faith ; and 
in the clairvoyance of inspiration which is the 
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result of that faith, we-reach the final evidence, 
the impregnable scientific truth, of his nature, 
his position and his office; and reaching that, 
we find him to be all that he claims—the head 
of all principality and power, LORD OF LORDS 
AND KING OF KINGS. 


THE FREEDOM OF OBEDIENCE. 


F I were constituted with the design that I 
should live alone, then egotism would be my 
natural law, and I might have freedom in it ; but 
when I recognize my social relations as legiti- 
mate from my constitution, I see that I must fulfill 
them, to be free. My social sentiments are so 
many proofs that I am only a part of a great 
whole in which there is a true harmonious place 
for me. To find that place and act freely in it 
is my happiness. 

A machinist sees a wheel with cogs, and he 
says, “That wheel was never designed to run 
alone, else why those cogs?” So our innate social 
principles are so many cogs of our life, precisely 
adapting us to run in the great machine of which 
God is the prime motor. When each part is 
put in its place by the inventor, and keeps time 
with the motor, all moves with perfect freedom. 
But suppose any wheel assumes a place not its 
own, or a motion, or inertia not in harmony 
with the motor and the other parts, then the 
whole must yield to it, or it must surrender to 
the power of the machine, or be broken. Christ 
came to “subdue all things unto himself,” and 
yet to make all his subjects free. “Ifthe Son 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” “Iam the 
truth” “The truth shall make youfree.” “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because he hath 
anointed me to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
What bruising or captivity is so intolerable as the 
spiritual knowledge which Christ gives us of the 
law of right when it comes to us from without? 
The striving to do God’s will without the living 
Christ in us, is the binding of the yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples “ which neither we, nor our 
fathers were able to bear,” and from which we 
believe, with Peter (Acts 15: 10, 11), that 
we are saved by the grace of Christ Jesus. 


A man is considered free when he can do his 
voluntary choice. The perfect subject of Christ, 
and he alone, can do this in all things. The 
affections and will led captive by love, have a 
freedom which the aliens of legalism on the one 
hand, and Antinomians on the other, know 
nothing of. Paul was more free in his chains 
than Cesar who held the worldin chains. Paul 
had his own way; Cesar had not. Paul won 
the game of life ; Cesar lost it. “He that will 
lose his life shall find it; he that will save his 
life shall lose it.” Avarice covets wealth, gains 
dust, turns to dust, and all is lost. Lust burns 
for the flesh, and in the flesh festers and rots. 
Even veneration not seeing God, turns to super- 
stition, and worships a false God or (equally 
pernicious) a caricature of the true, covering 
the blind devotee with self-righteousness or 
driving him to despair as his only refuge from 
the fires of condemning legality which flame 
on Sinai’s awful mountain. All this abortion 
of the glorious attributes which the image of 
God sealed upon his most perfect creature in 
happy Eden, is misnamed freedom. Satan’s 


master-stroke of guile, or folly’s most stupid 
idiocy, is such wrong use of words. 

The nut-kernel has freedom in its little dark 
cell: shake it, it rattles ; it surely hasroom enough 
though it does live in a nut-shell, But why so 
free, or rather so unconcious that it is bound? 
Because its life is dormant; it is dry and cold. 
But put moisture and sunshine upon it, and it 
begins to swell and fill its shell, and how it is 
held! The shell is as large as before, but there 
is no freedom now ; it must burst its shell, or 
die a death which has no resurrection. Unless 
it can have the vast sky and the wide earth for 
its shell, henceforth its smothered life must re- 
coil upon its sickened heart, and it will not be 
even a nut any longer, but a thing so poor that 
not even asquirrel will pick it up, or predaceous 
worm know its worthless carcass. How many 
men stand in the center of their little shells, not 
even filling the measure of their early childhood’s 
generous goodness, with hearts shrunken to a 
meanness which they despise in the brutes, and 
talk of filling a sphere. ( A mustard-seed is a 
sphere)! They fill the world which they live in, 
but oh, how small! He who should wave his 
branches in the upper ether, exhaling the per- 
fume of his love and joy at the eternal throne, 
showering upon all around those fruits which 
the nations gather as their choicest food, and 
causing God himself to rejoice in the creation of 
an object so lovely and useful, such an one 
limits his action by some petty earth-born motive 
and calls it freedom! 

‘Happy the head that cracks with an idea 
which shakes the earth! Happy the heart which 
breaks with the conception of the sorrow of the 
God-man in his travail of our redemption! 
Who that has seen the grandeur of God’s throne, 
can be tempted by worldly ambition any more, 
or be satisfied until he sits exalted there with 
Him? Who, with eyes open to God’s wealth, 
will eount a man rich because he owns stock, 
or ships, or holds the fate of nations in his purse- 
strings? Who, that has felt the thrill of the 
fellowship of “the family in heaven,” will ever 
sigh for the base pleasures of a fleshly life? Will 
he to whom God says, “I will hide no knowledge 
from thee ; I will lock no treasures against thy 
want ; | will deny no pleasures to thy desire which 
my wisdom can devise, or power create ; all love 
shall be thine which thou shalt crave; all power 
that can achieve greatness shall be ever thine; 
thy feet shall never tire of traversing my 
realms; thy wing shall never weary in flying 
through my heavens; [ will know no love or 
joy which I will not share with thee according 
to thy capacity; thou art married to me, one 
with me in all things ever more ;”—will he to 
whom God proposes such terms of covenant, 
turn away and choose the bondage of selfishness, 
and talk of the sacrifices which he makes by being 
in Christ, and count it freedom to be exempt 
from his yoke? Extremes meet ‘and make us 
complete. Perfect obedience and perfect free- 
dom are an indivisible unit. 

Sand Spring, Iowa, March, 1865. 


L. B. 


Joun ADAMs being called upon for a contribution 
for foreign missions, remarked, “I have nothing to 
give for the cause, but there are in this vicinity six 
ministers ; not one will preach in the other’s pulpit. 
Now I will give as much, and more than any one 
else, to civilize these clergymen.” 





WIsEMAN, the English Roman Catholic Cardinal, 
is dead, 7 





LETTERS FROM WOMEN. 


WOMAN'S SPHERE AND INFLUENCE. 
Y observations of woman, in the oppor- 
tunities I have had to see her under dif- 
ferent circumstances, have led me to believe that 
in all the talk about her sphere, her rights, her 
duties, &c., the true center from which she can 
really attain toher place in these respects, is 
either entirely ignored or treated with contempt. 
I mean the recognition of man as her head. 

The Lord God said, “It is not good that man 
should be alone: I will make him an help meet 
for him.” Paul says: “I would have you 
know, that the head of every man is Christ ; and 
the head of the woman is the man; and the 
head of Christ is God. Man is the image and 
glory of God; but woman is the glory of the 
man. For the man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the 
nran.” There is no gainsaying the truth that the 
position of woman is to be subordinate to 
man; this is her sphere, she can have no rights 
out of it, and all her duties are within the circle of 
his. Why is not this fact kept in mind in the 
education of boys and girls? If this were the 
case we should have truly great men and wo- 
men, where now we have the form without the 
animating purpose. So long as boys are edu- 
ucated to consider it the main thing to become 
rich or famous, and girls to regard a good settle- 
ment in life as the thing of first importance, we 
shall have men growing up so absorbed in their 
own glory as to forget that they were created to 
be the glory of God, and women continuing 
to be a snare to, rather than the glory of man. 

Now shall these things continue to be ? Cannot 
we women who believe these truths, do some- 
thing to enable other women to see that their 
salvation and their happiness are involved in 
their taking the place God fitted them to fill? 
And how can we better persuade men to fit 
themselves to fill their place by acknowledging 
Christ their head, than by showing by our 
life and example, the value and the beauty of 
subordination. Much has been said on “ Wo- 
man’s Sphere,” and “ Woman’s Rights ;” I have 
a few thoughts I wish to write on 

WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 

That woman has a great influence over man, is 
a fact not to be denied; that she often abuses it, 
is also true; that it is legitimate in its proper 
place, will be acknowledged. What is its 
proper place? Are women generally educated 
to use it to the glory of God? With no higher 
aim than to make a good settlement in life, what 
inducements have they to cultivate those virtues 
and graces of spirit which in woman’s inter- 
course with man will lead him to seek first to be 
receptive to Christ, in order that he may be able 
to fill his position in her heart. 

My observations in society have shown me 
the fact, that girls are brought up, from the time 
they leave the nursery, to pay special attention to 
making themselves externally attractive. The 
free, easy simplicity of childhood soon gives 
way to affectation, and love of approbation for 
its own sake is cultivated and encouraged.— 
Life and health are sacrificed for dress and out- 
ward adornments, and months and years are 
spent in acquiring accomplishments, it may be 
in connection with an education in really useful 
branches of knowledge, but al] used for the 
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same ignoble end, that is, to attract attention. 
The girl grows to be a woman, full of egotism 
and false views of life. Now1s the time when 
she begins to make herself felt in the society 
into which she may be thrown. What is her 
influence? It depends entirely upon what is to 
her the main object to be attained, and this she 
has been taught to feel, is a husband and a home. 
All her powers are laid out for thisend. If in 
the enjoyment of wealth, she is not necessitated 
to earn her living, she spends her life in a round 
of pleasure very little calculated to fit her for 
the realities of home life. If obliged to do 
something for her own support, the idea of 
some time having some one to support her makes 
her superficial and unfaithful, the effects of 
which go with her through life. We cannot 
wonder at so many unhappy homes, when we 
know how little preparation is made to realize 
their full enjoyment. Before marriage, woman 
uses all her influence to attract man to her. If 
she succeeds, he is too often a slave to her whims, 
and is made to feel that the continuation of her 
fevor depends upon his devotion to her. Court- 
ship is a season of idolatry in which each is tak- 
en up in pleasing and gratifying the other. After 
marriage come the realities of life. Their posi- 
tions are reversed. If she has no influence be- 
sides her external attractions, intimacy wears 
out their power, and she becomes merely the 
wife and mother, and in most cases the servant 
and slave of the household. She is criticised 
where before she was petted and flattered, and 
her education not having fitted her for this order 
of things, she is unhappy and discontented. 
She throws this atmosphere around her, and her 
husband seeks more congenial society. Her 
children grow up around her undisciplined and 
disobedient, and go out into the world to work 
the same works over again. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this, but they are few. Ihave indeed 
seen happy homes, where there were peace and 
harmony. I have seen women intelligent and 
well-educated, who knew how to use their influ- 
ence to make their homes attractive, and their 
children a blessing and a comfort to themselves 
and others—noble-hearted women who were 
ready to sacrifice their self-love, and evidently 
lived for the happiness of their husbands and 
children. This is a better picture than the 
other, but even this is not the finest which can 
be drawn of woman’s influence. 

Let a woman acknowledge the truth that man 
is her head, and im all her intercourse with him 
aspire to be a helpmeet to him, and a change 
will come over his spirit as wellas hers. With 
the example of a truth-loving woman, who, by 
her faithfulness and sincerity, her patience and 
forbearance, her loving-kindness and humility, 
acknowledges the power of Christ in her heart, 
no true man will fail to look above and beyond 
himself for ability to be to her what a man 
should be—her head and guide. 

A friend once said to me, “No manis a sin- 
cere lover of woman, unless he is as ready to criti- 
cise as he is to praise her. It is safe to measure 
his love by his faithfulness.” A mere flatterer is 
not aman, and a woman degrades her own 
heart and his by allowing him to take such an 
attitude towards her. Her lover should be the 
one above all others, to whom she should look for 
criticism, or else their fellowship will be the 
means of bringing him down to her, instead of 
his drawing her up to him ; and the truth suffers 





from such unfaithfulness. Love as it often ex- 
ists between man and woman, is a most unsanc- 
tified perversion of one of the greatest blessings 
of God to us. Wedded to truth—its head—it 
becomes a means of grace and happiness, and 
an irresistible power in our redemption. 

A woman who is in the habit of receiving the 
attentions of men in a spirit of condescension, 
has not learned that true humility which ac- 
knowledges man as her head. She should 
rather consider it a favor to be blessed by his 
love, and return it to him freighted with all the 
gifts which it is in her power to bestow. 

If an angel from heaven were to offer me 
precious treasures from which to choose those 
that would make me happy for life, | would 
chose truth and love, that I might have some- 
thing worth living for, and the spirit which 
would hallow and make it beautiful to myself 
and others. I would choose wisdom and faith- 
fulness, that I might have a guide to all knowl- 
edge, and the spirit to make good use of it. 
Then | would choose “even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price,” and which in its influence 
on man, would be an inestimable blessing. 

Let every woman, in all her relations to man, 
use her influence to induce him to come into such 
relations with Christ as will place him in - his 
true position to her, and then she can look up 
to him with trust and confidence as her protec- 
tor and friend. If she finds her influence does 
not have that effect, that he claims from her 
what he is not willing to give to Christ, then she 
can not trust him, and he is-unworthy of her 
confidence and love. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
woman’s influence is the main inducement to 
man to take his place. Far trom it. The 
power above must be stronger than the power 
below. But as mother Eve tempted Adam to 
sin: and forget his obedience to God, so woman 
may be a snare to man, and make it difficult 
for him to walk in the way which the Spirit of 
truth tells him leads to his salvation and hers. 
Let her not try to fill his heart to the exclusion 
of all else, but stand beside him who loves her, 
truly an helpmeet to him. Ah! who among us 
knows the hights and depths of perfect love 
to God and man? But God has it in store for 
us, we are growing toward it, and faithfulness and 
patient waiting, will bring our reward. 8. 

Hoboken, N. J. Mar., 1865. 





MARRIAGE SLAVERY. 


N Tue Crrcutar of Feb. 20th, you desired 

to be supplied with facts on the above named 
subject. 1 opine if all the tyranny and abuse 
that have been practiced on women (who were 
just as good after marriage as they were before, 
and would have remained so until death had 
they been treated with the same attention, kind- 
ness and consideration) were written, the world 
could not contain the bovks. In no instance 
need the picture be overdrawn or colored be- 
yond a strict adherence to truth. Thank God 
the veil is being rent; there are those who dare 
to say to the doomed “thou art permitted to 
to speak for thyself;” or at least some may obey 
the divine command, “ Open thy mouth for the 
dumb in the cause of all such as are appointed to 
destruction.” I have in my mind now, one 
whom I knew when a little girl, the oldest of a 
large family of cltildren and consequently brought 
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up to work, initiated at an early age into not 
only the simpler mysteries of housekeeping, but 
also of spinning, weaving, sewing, making men’s 
clothes, cutting and making her own and the rest 
of the family’s. At the age ofseventeen she com- 
menced teaching district school. Much of her 
education had been acquired while tending the ba- 
bies, which came along in quick succession, every 
now and then hearing her mother’s voice call out, 
“ Lay down that book and take care of the baby.” 
She was only fifteen months older than her next 
brother ; next after whom was a boy only ten and 
a half months younger; andso on until when 
the mother and father had been married six years 
and six weeks they had six children, The sick 
and nearly worn-out mother, was only allowed 
ahired girl until each of her children was two 
weeks old. At onetime she had three that 
could not go alone, the oldest being lamed by 
rocking the cradle with her hands until her arms 
were lame, then with her feet, until she could 
not walk. The father seldom spoke a pleasant 
word to his wife, and never paid any attention 
to his little ones night or day. He acted as if 
he thought it beneath his dignity, yet exacted 
all the rights which the marriage ceremony gave 
him. The mother’s task would have been light- 
ened one half, could she have had the sympathy 
of the man who stood in the place of husband ; 
but instead, she was his property in the eye of 
the law and custom, as verily as if he had paid 
a thousand dollars for her, and must be kept in 
subjection, no matter if she had laid by from 
her own earnings five times as much as he had, 
to put into the common fund. She must be- 
come a pensioner upon his bounty, and give a 
strict account of every shilling doled out grudg- 
ingly to her by him. Then he might save or 
squander as the case may be, but she must not 
say a word, or she was taunted with being out 
of her place—minding that which was none of 
her business—when her own support and that 
of her and his children were involved in the 
issue. When sharpers were prowling around to 
overreach in a bargain, a timely word from the 
wife, heeded by the other half, might have 
saved more in a moment than years of patient 
economy and persevering toil. (Those who 
stand by can oftentimes see deeper into the 
game than those who are playing). Should she 
volunteer a word of advice, she was taunted with 
wanting to “boss the business,” “wear the 
breeches,” anda whole vocabulary of abusive, 
withering remarks which petty tyrants know so 
well how to make. 

Now I am nota sour old maid, nor an irre- 
deemably disappointed wife ; but having taught 
district school seven years out of twenty-four, 
and “boarded around,” it has given me many 
a peep behind the curtain of matrimonial 
infelicity. E. M. A. 

Naples, N. Y., Mar. 1865. 

In the office of the American Agriculturalist, New 
York city, there are models of two remarkable pears : 
one of which, a Duchesse D’ Angouleme, weighed 2 
Ibe. and 84 0z. It was grown by Rey. J. M. Ward of 
Newark, N.J. The other, a California specimen, 
was sent by Thomas Brown of San Francisco ( for- 
merly editor of the Ohio Farmer) to Rey. H. W. Bel- 


lows of this city, and weighed 3 lbs. and 7 oz. At the 
same place can be seen a parsnip 3 ft. and 1 inch 
long, and thirteen inches in circumference. 





Cars, “at J 
Dr. LivrxesTone intends to resume his explora- 
tions of the region north of Lake Nyassa, and south of 
Lake Tanganyka, Africa. 
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NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 


40 Reade St., New York, March 13, 1865. 
A FERRY-BOAT CONVERSATION. 

\ HILE crossing to Hoboken, a few days since, 

my attention was attracted by the excited 
conversation of two men—one of whom was ear- 
nestly declaiming against teaching young women 
more than the common branches of English learn- 
ing. More than this, he warmly asserted, was an 
injury instead of an advantage to them. Studying 
French, learning to. draw a little, and play on the 
piano-forte indifferently well, all tended to make 
them poor wives, bad mothers, and shiftless mem- 
bers of society. The other gentleman as loudly 
declaimed in favor of education, of helping young 
women to increase their intelligence and their accom- 
plishments. As usual in such discussions, both 
gentlemen were in a sense right, and in a sense 
wrong. Itis right and desirable, on the one hand, 
to develop all the natural abilities in young women 
as in young men. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that those young women who have learned 
a little French, a httle drawing, a little music, often 
make the poorest wives and mothers. But this fact, 
I apprehend, is chargeable not to their accomplish- 
ments, as they are termed, but rather to their re- 
ceiving, while at school and in society, the spirit 
which regards manual labor as degrading, and over- 
estimates their superficial accomplishments as com- 
pared with the virtues which make home the dearest 
spot on earth. In this connection a word about 


WORK IN THE PHALANSTERY 

will not be out of place. A person who was for 
years familiar with life at the famous Brook-Farm 
Association, located at Roxbury, Mass., says that 
some of the greatest difficulties there encountered 
related to the labor question ; that the leading mem- 
bers, those who were chiefly instrumental in orig- 
inating the Association, had previously known little 
of manual labor, having been for their previous lives 
engaged in literary and artistic pursuits; but for the 
sake of setting worthy examples they were ready to 
perform the hardest drudgery. If this spirit had 
actuated all its members the Community might have 
given the world a better record; but many, accord- 
ing to this reporter, who came from the common 
classes of society, were not ready to share the nec- 
essary labor of the institution—some would declare 
that they came there to havea pleasant and easy 
time, and not to perform hard or disagreeable labor. 
It is certain that the true spirit, in Association and 
out of it, does not regard any labor as degrading, 
but ennobles it, and renders it even a means of wor- 
ship. 

In this same connection I may refer to the lecture of 
Anna E. Dickson, at the Cooper Institute, Fri- 
day evening, March 10th, on 

WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 

It was a very eloquent plea for the enlargement 
of woman’s sphere of labor. 

“Tt is reported,” thus she began, “of the great 
Emperor, that he once said to Madame De Stael, 
‘Why will you women meddle with politics? 
‘Sire, was the answer, ‘so long as you behead us we 
will ask the reason why.’ So if any one to-night 
shall ask why I bring to your attention things by 
common consent ignored, why I put before you 
matters universally conceded to be unpopular, why 
I discourse upon great questions of economy, why I 
talk upon the great question of work as connected 
with women, and of wages for work, I have only to 
respond, I am a woman and a worker; and so long 
as women starve, body and soul; so leng as women 
sink to untold depths of horror, temptation, misery 


- and despair; so long as there are women bereft of 


happiness, bereft of hope, bereft of friends, aban- 
doned of womanhood, abandoned of purity, aban- 
doned of every body and every thing—so long as 
such women live and die in the world, I,, a woman, 
will ask the reason why. 


“Tt seems to me the beginning and the end of 
what is the matter in this case, is the want of re- 
spect for women, and the want of respect for labor. 
And when I say respect, I mean it. It is not respect 
for woman to express admiration for her form, and 





| act contempt for her mind. It is not respect to call 
|a woman an angel, and treat her as afool. Itis any- 


thing but respect to train her for the marriage 
market, and put her on the auction-block. It is not 
respect to teach a woman that it is a disgrace to carry 
the honorable name her father and mother gave her, 
after she has passed thirty years of her life. But 
beyond this, there is the wicked, foolish prejudice 
that men and women, especially women, have for 
labor, for toil and toilers, toil that sweetens bread, 
and makes rest perfect, toil which is the corner-stone 
of all that is worthy and noble in our age, toil the 
everlasting, enduring granite on which rests the 
world. 

“T] think here is thetrouble. Society has declared, 
and obstinately maintains, in spite of the misery, 
poverty and shame growing out of the idea, that it 
is pretminently wise, proper and respectable for a 
man to work, and preéminently improper, and quite 
the reverse of respectable, for a woman to do the 
same thing.” 

Miss Dickinson then illustrated the working of 
this principle in the different classes of society—al- 
ways to the disadvantage of woman. To the young 
man, no matter what his position in society, labor is 
always respectable—every avenue is open to him— 
he may always hope to rise to fame, or to acquire 
wealth and power. To the young woman, nearly 
every sphere of honorable labor is closed—she can 
hope for no preferment, however faithful and de- 
serving. Society, which cheers on the former, 
frowns on the efforts of the latter. 

“ But,” she continued, “ you say a woman’s place 
is at home, and ask, ‘Why do you talk of these 
things? I answer, Just as soon as society, or you, 
will provide every woman with a home, and a good 
home, which is somewhat difficult, and a husband, 
and a good husband, which is much more difficult, 
I will stop talking about these things, and not till 
thén. Remember for the present this fact, that 
thousands and thousands of women are compelled to 
work for their existence. 

“Men and women are responsible for the present 
unfortunate state of things, and I think (and I say it 
with shame and mortification) that women are more 
to blame for it than men.” 

The speaker referred to the great injustice done 
to woman in paying her only a small proportion 
of the wages which man receives for the same kind 
and quality of work. When the gentleman principal 
of a school is paid sixteen hundred dollars a year, 
the lady principal will receive only eight hundred 
oftentimes—and where the work performed by both 
is the same. Many reasons are given for this, but 
the simple truth is, the man is paid sixteen hundred 
dollars because he is a man, and the woman is paid 
eight hundred dollars because she is a woman. 

“In this case the great law which governs all 
kinds of business holds good—the law of supply and 
demand. At an examination of candidates for prin- 
cipals of a school, in my own city of Philadelphia, 
there were only three applicants for the office of 
male principal, and one hundred and fifty-two for 
the office of female principal. Now if the successful 
male applicant had been told, ‘We will pay you 
only eight hundred dollars, he would have rejected 
the offer well knowing that with his intelligence and 
abilities he could earn more money in some other 
branch of business. Not so with the women. Here 
were 152 applicants for one office, and it is probable 
that in that number nearly one hundred would have 
been found who could have well discharged the duties 
required, and who would have gladly accepted even 
less than eight hundred dollars for teaching the same 
branches, and the same length of time for which the 
male principal received sixteen hundred dollars — 
Women degrade their own toil—they do not main- 
tain their own rights in regard to wages.” 

Here Miss Dickinson gave the following account of 
some of her own experience: 

“Some years since in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, I was called upon by a school com- 
mittee, and requested to teach a certain school. 
After the other conditions had been satisfactorily 
arranged, I inquired the terms. A little, fussy, 
nervous old man hemmed and coughed, and said 
they had heretofore paid a young. man twenty-eight 





dollars a month; but asI was ayoung woman, they 
had concluded to give me sixteen dollars a month ! 
‘Are you an idiot? said I,‘or do you take me for 
one? Andashe was an idiot, and I was not, I 
went home without the school. I remained at home 
that winter. I had no work—I could find none. I 
could not afford to buy a pair of two-shilling gloves ; 
but I would rather have starved than taught that 
school for twenty-seven dollars~ and ninety-nine 
cents, dishonoring my womanhood.” 

“ But it is not merely in schools that women are 
paid less than men for the same labor. You see here 
in New York a lady-clerk or saleswoman, doing her 
work infinitely better than men, paid from six to 
twelve dollars a week; and you see a young man, 
with much more physical power, and so better 
adapted to other business, paid from twenty to forty 
dollars a week. 

“When told that woman should not take man’s 
labor—should not take man’s place—I respond, Let 
alone our labor, get out of our place. If there is 
any thing small, mean and little, it is for a young 
man, measuring his six feet, strong-limbed and deep- 
chested, standing behind a counter, selling a row of 
pins and halfa yard of tape! You know very well 
the place for woman is behind the counter. In 
Paris a lady will not find a man to wait upon her. 
A woman comprehends in a moment what you want. 
This work behind the counter just suits woman; it 
is exactly fitted to her capacity ; it is adapted to her 
strength, to her taste, to her inclination. 

“Tf woman does not do her work so well as man, 
give her the same chance, the same kind of work, 
the same training, the same education, the same am- 
bition, the same motive; and then if she falters in 
her track, push her aside if need be; but, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, don’t trample her down until she sinks to 
untold depths of degradation, until she loses her 
soul to gain bread.” 


The speaker then noticed the difference in the 
common educational training of young men and 
young women. The young man is thoroughly 
trained for his work—he learns it completely ; but a 
young girl is taught to look upon any branch: of 
business she is engaged in, or about to engage in, not 
as a good, but as a necessary évil—something to be 
endured until she can find some one to support her 
“JT shock no one’s sensibilities in saying that one- 
half of the young girls and young women who get 
married to-day, get married almost children, and get 
married for a home and for support. 

“But some will think, ‘ All this is nothing to me— 
it does not concern or interest me.’ Do you recog- 
nize that it is life or death, honor or shame to thou- 
sands, aye, tens of thousands of other women? And 
who knows but it may one day be of practical inter- 
est even to your children? 

“ But even among those women who have all their 
material wants supplied, there are those who long 
for something beyond these—women who have an 
ambition for growth, desires unfulfilled. Some will 
call them monstrosities, and ask,‘ What are they do- 
ing with such ambitions,such desires, such aspira- 
tions? Idon’t know. Ask God. You say, ‘ What 
folly for them to consider such matters, and give 
scope to such aspirations. What foolishness!’ Yes, 
what foolishness for the grass to grow, the flowers to 
bloom, the birds to sing! What foolishness for the 
little streams to trickle toward the brooks, the brooks 
to tend toward the river, the river to sweep in calm, 
strong tide toward the sea, the majestic ocean to 
surge to and fro on its rock-bound coasts! What 
foolishness for the earth to swing itself around the 
sun, the planets to move in their orbits! What fool- 
ishness for all created things to obey the law of 
their being! What foolishness for any mortal soul 
to attempt to stretch to the fullest hights of its des- 
tiny! These women are human beings, who like to 
see their thoughts realities. It is the order of na- 
ture: first the thought, then the expression, then 
the action. To every young woman with such 
wishes, such longings and desires, I say, The matter 
rests in your own hands. It is not what you wish to 
do; it is what you will do.” 

I have sketched (imperfectly, to be sure) enough 
of Miss Dickinson’s lecture to give you, I trust some 
idea of its scope and purpose. Concerning her 
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appearance and style of oratory I would discourse 
further, were they not the subjects already of so 
much newspaper remark. w. 


LETTER FROM WARREN CHASE. 
Vineland, N. J., March 2, 1865. 
To J. H. Noyzs: 

EsTEEMED FRIEND :—Taking advantage of the 
kind, manly and frank spirit in which your remarks 
were expressed on my letters and the difference of 
views between us, and hoping I shall not be con- 
sidered intrusive by the readers of THE CrrcuLar, 
I take occasion first to express my acknowledgment 
and appreciation of that honesty, frankness and 
charity, which I have seldom found in theological 
teachers or professing Christians—the want of which 
kept me, in early life, out of their societies. Having 
said in my last all I have to say of your social and 
religious movement, and with the assurance of my 
deep and sincere interest in and sympathy with your 
efforts at social and religious reform, I send this to 
correct for myself as a Spiritualist, and for most of 
those I know as such, one or two mistakes which I 
think you in common with many others have made 
in estimating us. 

We are not a sect, and do not claim to have “ in- 
vented a new religion.” If we have any religion, it 
is the oldest—a natural religion—and has no cere- 
monies, creeds, rituals, observances, or sacred ob- 
jects, persons, books or places. We do our prayers, 
and work our praises, and teach the practical as the 
only worthy and valuable religion. Our Christ is in 
every human being, and as we do to them we do to 
him. All times and places are alike sacred, and all 
acts alike holy or unholy as they bring good or ill to 
human beings. I do not understand this to be, in a 
Christian sense, a new religion; but if it is so in any 
sense, when the Spiritualists adopt it as well as you 
have your excellent system, I shall be ready to ac- 
knowledge it as new or old and rejoice init. Butal- 
though this is all I can find of our religion, and all I 
accept, yet it is not adopted by any declaration from 
any acknowledged authority among us. I may not 
think as you do of Christ or Paul, but I shall not 
stop to contend, nor will you, when we are both 
ready to aid the robbed and wounded victims of our 
perverted moral and social systems. I, too, am sure 
that neither the Shaker nor any other religious 
movement of our country stands on such a platform 
as yours, and none give such signs of good fruits 
from works among all the Christian sects in the 
land. 

Among the vast multitude of Spiritualists, I dis- 
cover power and principles capable of greater re- 
sults when they shall be united in effort, than have 
yet been shown among civilized nations. But you 
mistake us if you think we have a “plurality of 
candidates for the primacy and our election not yet 
over.” I think we have no candidates, and our elec- 
tion will not be over at any time. Our declaration 
is, Individual rights and equality before God, the law 
for man and woman; and we acknowledge no head, 
or king or leader—not even Christ. Ours is a de- 
mocracy in government, and not a monarchy as 
Christianity is. It was because I saw so much of 
this in your system—so much equality, justice and 
right secured to man, woman and child, and hence 
a near relation to our belief, that I had so much hope 
and faith in your success. Although you accept and 
acknowledge Christ as your head and first teacher, 
yet in fact and practice I consider yours a natural 
religion; and Spiritualism, so far asit comes to you 
or us from spirits, is in accordance with God’s Natural 
Laws. 

I do not doubt your communion with a high 
order of good and well-developed spirits—the practi- 
cal results of your labors and their teaching, in estab- 
lishing your harmonious homes, with lust, laziness, 
and many kindred vices left out, are sufficient evi- 
dence of this. But it does seem to me as if the world 
is too large and the time too long for us to wait for 
the conversion of the “whole lump” of humanity by 
this band of spirits above and mortals below to save 
us from the blighting curse of antagonism, competi- 
tion, strife and sensualism, which Christianity only 
feeds and fosters in all civilized society. I should 
be glad if the race could be saved by Christ—by his 





blood, his atonement, or the Second Coming, or by 
his spirit-messengers sent to guide us. But I con. 
fess my want of faith, and hence I look to Nature 
and would turn the face of man toward it, which 
has by Christianity been turned against it, while she 
told us it (Nature) was totally depraved. If your 
views of Christ (which the other sects repudiate), 
and the teachings and practices arising therefrom 
agree with ours from Nature, then we shall say to 
you, or you to us, as Jesus said to the disciples who 
reported that they found some persons casting out 
devils in his name, who walked not with them. 

I need not again assure you and the readers of 
your paper that my feelings and sympathies are 
with you while I am not of you; but every effort 
of mine shall, as far as in my power, be for your 
success in removing all obstacles and assisting 
all efforts to secure a better state of society on earth. 
IfIcan be permitted to say a word of caution to 
you it would be, “ Beware of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing”—of rogues and sensualists with the garments 
of Christ for a covering to their shame. I know 
the present developed condition of many among 
you will enable you to detect sooner than in your 
earlier time, the real character through the gauze 
covering that blinds the superficial observer. May 
God bless your efforts and the angels guide you to 
success, is ever the wish and hope of your outside 
friend and brother, WARREN CHASE. 





REMARKS. 

We have no inclination for controversy with 
such a letter as this. Mr. Chase seems to us to be 
illuminated by the Spirit of Christ, while he does 
not know it, and even denies it. His purpose 
seems to be the same as ours, and if he has the 
docility and inexpugnable love of the truth 
which is in us (as we hope) there is no danger 
but that he or we, or both, will so change our 
positions and theories, that we shall at last “ see 
eye to eye” and work together without wrang- 
ling. 

Ser former remarks-on the religion and_pol- 
itics of Spiritualism were based on facts that have 
presented themselves to our observation. Mr. 
Chase of course has much better opportunity of 
knowing all the facts in the case than we have. 
We apprehend however that what he says ap- 
plies only to acertain party among Spiritualists, 
and that there are many parties in the body 
so-called. For example he says—* We have no 
candidates for the primacy—ours is a democra- 
cy,” &c. This is undoubtedly true of the class of 
Spiritualist which Mr. Chase represents. But, 
per contra, a Spiritualist of some other class, by 
advertisement in the Banner of Light, called a 
Convention together in New York a few weeks 
since; and on being questioned by one of our 
people as to the object of it, said that “there were 
among, Spiritualists about twenty persons who 
claimed to be ‘ the coming man ;’ that he was one 
of them; and that he called the Convention with 
a view of getting these men together to compare 
notes and settle their respective pretensions.” 
And (per contra again) in a late visit to Wash- 
ington we found a Spiritualist of high rank ( one 
who has been an editor and able writer for the 
cause) who seemed to us to acknowledge a much 
nearer relation to Christ and Christianity than 
Mr. Chase does. In fact, he indorsed our late an- 
swer to Mr. Chase, and intimated very distinctly 
that he accepted and sympathized with most of 
our teachings about the Bible and religious sub- 
jects. Possibly a closer comparison of views 
would have disclosed important theological 
differences ; but the man seemed to us a brother 
and we found a very pleasant refuge in his spirit 
from the infidelity of a group of Communists 
with whom we were disputing. 





Such facts as these indicate that the general 
term Spiritualism comprehends many parties 
widely diverse in regard to political and religious 
theories. Mr. Chase may speak for a large part 
of the body ; but other parts are open to the criti - 
cism we put uponthem. And still other parts 
are dissenters from Mr. Chase in regard to his un- 
belief. In fact we ourselves, with all our faith in 
Christ, claim to be Spiritualists, and we confi- 
dently hope to find a very large section of .the 
body ( including Mr. Chase) in the final army of 
the King of kings. J. 


H. N. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
VI. 
HIRTY-FIVE years ago, the principal impor. 
ters and wholesale commission merchants in the 
New-York dry-goods trade, were to be found in the 
narrow street called Pine, running from Broadway to 
the East River, a little north of Wall-st. Here in 
Pine, just below William-st., a new, brick, four- 
story building, with granite front, had been erected 
during the previous summer, and the owner of it, 
Mr. James Blandon, wholesale commission merchant 
and importer of dry goods, took possession of it, 
about the first of Sept., 1829. It was a very deep 
building, and the counting-room of the store was in 
the rear end; the floor in front was the sales- 
room, filled with sample cases, and bales of 
domestic and foreign dry goods. As it was exclu- 
sively a wholesale establishment, goods were sold by 
samples, and usually in large quantities. The count- 
ing-room, for those days, was elegantly furnished, 
with mahogany desks, tables, chairs, and a carpeted 
floor, and kept as neat as any private parlor. Mr. 
Blandon could*have been seen, after the sales of the 
day were over, at his private writing-table, dispatch- 
ing letters with that rapidity which only a thor- 
oughly-trained business man can attain. Not far from 
him, at a writing-desk, perched upon a high office- 
stool, a youth of medium hight, slender, with blue 
eyes and light, fair complexion, was as busy as his 
employer in copying the aforesaid letters into a book, 
as Copying-presses were then unknown. The book- 
keeper, and another clerk were also working away 
with their pens. There was no talking, as that was pro- 
hibited, except in a low whisper, and such as business 
required. The quietness of a church on a week day, 
prevailed there. But what a change of outward 
circumstances to the youth above described! A few 
weeks previously he would have been found selling 
“gin-cocktails,” “ brandy-smashes,” and “ mint-ju- 
leps,” to noisy, profane “ roughs and rowdies” in a 
common grog-shop. To him it must have seemed a 
miracle indeed, that could have so suddenly carried 
him from the lowest to the top round of the business 
ladder. Was he deserving of such a rise? Had he 
earned it in a legitimate way? Alas! when judged 
by the standard of truth and righteousness there 
will be found no such distinction of character, as 
made by society, between the bottom and the top 
round on the business ladder. The searcher for 
truth and honesty in the hearts of men, might say 
that an exchange could be made many times between 
the two extremes, without the loss of virtue on either 
side. 

Mr. Blandon remarked to me after I had been two 
or three weeks in his service, that if I were content- 
ed to remain with him I need not look elsewhere 
for a situation. My early business training enabled 
meto accomplish a great deal more than would 
naturally be expected froma new recruit, so that I 
had happily disappointed my employer. The salary 
to be allowed me the first year was one hundred 
and fifty dollars, out of which I was to clothe and 
board myself. How I got through the year with- 
out purloining from my employer, I can hardly 
tell. I remember, however, that my mother, who 
was a famous knitter, supplied me with socks. And 
my home-made garments had, undoubtedly, the 
excellence of strength and durability. Moreover, I 
had not contracted the vice of dandyism, which is 
so very expensive to young men. Those wholesale 
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dry-goods importing and conimission houses, were 
the most popular with young nien seeking situations, 
of any class of wholesale establishments; consequent- 
ly they were mostly monopolized by the sons of the 
wealthy, aristocratic citizens, as they could serve one 
or two years without a salary, for the sake of obtain- 
ing so eligiblea birth. Indeed, in some cases a bonus 
would be given to a merchant for taking the son of a 
rich man. A country plow-boy, therefore, like my- 
self, was a great rarity among the clerks of those 
wholesale stores, and looked upon as a sort of 
speckled bird, or intruder, among the city-plumed 
young gentry. 

As my connection with Mr. Blandon continued 
several years, a brief description of him may not 
be out of place. He was an unmarried man of 
about thirty-two years of age, and in personal ap- 
pearance he might have been regarded as a prince 
or nobleman among the merchants. Few handsomer 
men could have been found in the city. Gentle- 
manly and courteous in his bearing, respectful to 
all, and inturn very much respected by all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. As a businessman 
he had few equals. Naturally very generous and 
large-hearted, and a cordial hater of littleness, and 
all mean niggardly transactions of any kind. In 
religion he was a nominal adherent of the Unitarian 
faith, owned a pew and belonged to the class of 
fashionable half-day church-goers. His morality 
was respectable, if not scrutinized too closely. In 
dress, taste and elegance, he was cultivated, but he 
despised foppishness. In business he appreciated 
very highly promptness, punctuality, and rapid exe- 
cution. Ina word, he had all the gifts one could 
desire, to become a merchant prince, of wealth and 
influence. I was, undoubtedly, much elated by the 
good providence that gave me so desirable a situa- 
tion, and it should have increased my faith in Christ, 
and gratitude toward God. But my &pprobativeness 
took a descending direction ; I became ambitious 
to please my employer, and so foolishly worked my- 
self beyond all reasonable bounds. My country 
simplicity in dress, my good habits, faithfuloess 
and activity in business, pleased Mr. Blandon very 
much; and as a proof of his approbation of my 
course, I was promoted to the position of assistant 
salesman, a post most coveted by clerks in wholesale 
establishments. The prosperity of Mr. Blandon asa 
successful business man, secured to him consign- 
ments of goods from manufacturers in all parts of 
the country, so that his sales for the first year were 
over half a million. But as I shall have occasion to 
refer again to my connection with Mr. Blandon, I 
will leave him for the present, and return to my 
religious and social investment. 

My little Angela inquires in her silent way, “Is it 
about love now?” “Love, my child? Who can 
comprehend love? The most mysterious of all 
things, and yet the most potent agent in existence , 
and without it existence itself would be the greatest 
of all mysteries. A seeming paradox, truly.” 

Boarding in the same family, and being a member 
of the same church, made social contact with the 
daughters of Mr. Steele more or less unavoidable. 
One of them, Sarah, a girl seventeen years of age, was 
regarded by Mr. Finney, I had learned, as one of the 
brightest and most promising of the galaxy of con- 
verts gathered into the fold of the church. For the 
first six weeks of my sojourn in the family of Dr. 
Post, I scarcely ventured beyond a civil speaking 
acquaintance with the young women, although we 
attended the same meetings almost every evening, 
and walked in company through the same streets. 
The distance from their house to the church was 
something over a mile, and that section of the city 
through which we had to pass was inhabited mostly 
by the lower classes of society, some of whom were 
of very doubtful character. Mr. Stecle, the father of 
the young girls, usually accompanied them, as it was 
considered unsafe for women, especially young wo- 
men, to go out evenings unprotected by a male 
friend. He had taken a fatherly interest in me, also, 
from the first day of my becoming a boarder in the 
family. The attachment was reciprocal. He was 
very sympathetic and approachable, a social quality 
that I very much appreciated. There was also a 
special attachment between himself and his daugh- 


ter Sarah, as both of them were more deeply inter- 
ested in all the religious meetings and movements of 
the church than the other members of the family. 
Very often Mr. Steele, Sarah and myself, were the 
only ones that attended the evening meetings regu- 
larly. Soon after my admission to the church, the 
health of this venerable, loving father became some- 
what impaired, so that he attended the evening 
meetings less frequently, leaving Sarah to go alone, 
which she sometimes did, or find some one to ac- 
company her. Probably two more bashful persons 
than Sarah and myself could not easily have been 
found—in that city, at least. One evening, soon 
after tea, Mr. Steele, in childlike simplicity, said to 
me in the presence of his daughter, as she was pre- 
paring to leave for the evening meeting, that as he 
was not going that evening he wished I would be 
Sarah’s escort to church. Now it was not in human 
nature—at least, it was not in mine—to decline the 
offer. Indeed, to speak out frankly, I was very 
much pleased with the proposed arrangement. But 
whether the pleasure was reciprocal, or not, I had 
no external evidence from which to judge. Well, 
for the first time, Sarah took my arm, and we walked 
to the church as silently astwo mourners; but death 
and the grave were very far from my thoughts just 
then. That long walk, however, never seemed so 
short before, and I am not sure but that my amative 
nature, or Cupid, or something else, was wicked 
enough, on that occasion, to make me wish that we 
could keep right on walking all the evening, instead 
of going to church; and that my thoughts during 
the religious exercises were not occasionally playing 
truant ana performing the walk over again, or an- 
ticipating the pleasure of the return after meeting, 
I should not wish to deny under oath. 

That I had already formed a very high opinion of 
her religious and moral character, has been made 
quite apparent. Miss Steele would not have been 
called a brilliant girl, by any means; and yet she 
had jewels, but they were worn upon her spirit. 
Personally, she was comely, possessing an intelligent 
physiognomy, and a pleasant, winning expression of 
countenance. She was naturally sedate and far 
more womanly in manners and thoughtfulness than 
girls usually are at her age. The moral courage and 
faithfulness manifested in the cheerful discharge of 
her religious duties—the self-sacrificing spirit as seen 
in the family—the earnestness and devotion mani- 
fested in seeking conformity to the will of God in all 
things—were traits in her character that first won 
my admiration and affection. That she was my su- 
perior in religious experience and faith attainments, 
I entertained not a doubt. How much aid and 
comfort I received from this sympathizing, saintly 
ally, during the three months’ war I had just passed 
through, is known only to the invisibles .who had 
charge of me. That her influence was salitary upon 
me, I have never questioned. 

After that eventful evening, there was of course a 
tacit understanding in the family that Sarah and I 
were free to walk armin armto meeting whenever it 
was our pleasure to do so. The final success that 
attended my hunting expedition for a situation 
seemed to have pleased the doctor’s family very 
much, and I was evidently regarded by some of 
them as a prospective for—it is unnecessary to say 
what. As my evenings were at my own disposal, 
I appreciated the freedom to attend the evening 
meetings. I think others did also. 


As the season advanced towards the long winter 
evenings, the meetings took on a deeper-toned interest 
and were more fully attended. My acquaintance 
with the young: people of the church gradually 
increased, till I felt myself quite at home in the 
various meetings held by them, such as the Sabbath 
school teachers’ meeting, young converts’ prayer 
meeting, &c. At first 1 was greatly embarrassed 
when called upon to make a prayer. I did not 
seem to have any special gift in that line, but as it 
was regarded as a sign of coldness of heart to de- 
cline, I invariably complied, and no doubt often 
got credit for having deeper feelings for the conver- 
sion of sinners than! actually had, by my embar- 
rassment and confusion of thought being mistaken 





for feelings too deep for utterance. 
My walks with Sarah in attending the young 


people’s prayer meetings were now quite frequent. 
But there was far less intimacy between us than 
was generally supposed ; for Madatne Gossip was 
abroad, circulating a rumor that Mr. C. and Miss 8. 
were engaged to commit matrimony—a deed I had not 
thought of seriously. The information however 
did not reach the parties implicated till a long time 
after the rumor had become stale. Although Sarah 
and myself often walked together to and from 
the meetings, I cannot now recall to mind a single 
instance of giving or receiving an extra pressure 
of the hand, or of using any other manipula- 
tion that special lovers have invented for taking a 
sort of private, electrical shock from Cupid’s—not 
love, but—passion battery. Nor do I remember 
of ever telling her that I loved her, or of receiving 
a like compliment from herself. I do recollect, 
however, of regarding myself as unworthy of her, and 
this conviction was confirmed more strongly than 
ever, after the following occurrence. It was early 
in the winter, I believe, when on a certain evening 
my religious feelings were in a buoyant, active state 
of effervescence, asudden desire came upon me to 
express in some way my love and good feelings for 
Sarah. I hardly knew what to make of it—whether 
to be alarmed lest it might be something wicked, or 
on the other hand emboldened, believing it some- 
thing good and desirable. Finally, I found my 
thoughts gradually inclining to the latter. Now 
the early Phrenologists said of me that I lacked 
forethought, was imprudent, seldom saw danger or 
difficulty until it was placed before me, &c., which 
I have since abundantly verified. Of the good 
things they said of me, it is not necessary to speak 
just now. But to proceed with that passion 
for Sarah. As I said, considering it all right, mor- 
ally, an opportunity was soon afforded of giving 
vent to the ebullition of my feelings. While passing 
through the hall of my boarding house, it being very 
dimly lighted by a glass sash in the door, Sarah that. 
instant entered it, and we met, and being alone, I 
embraced the opportunity of embracing her. So 
putting my arm around her neck, I rashly at- 
tempted to seize a kiss in the dark. But alas! 
it proveda miscarriage, or no carriage at all, for as 
quick as a flash she unarmed me, and all but unman- 
ed me too, exclaiming, “Why George!” in a tone 
of voice that cut me to the heart like a dagger, 
and almost stopped the circulation of my blood. 
Enough said, thoughtI. Had I been that moment in- 
dicted before the grand jury for an attempt to steal, 
and for disorderly conduct, I should have plead guilty 
at once, without a trial, not even asking for the “ ben- 
efit of clergy,’ but walked straight to prison, 
thinking myselfjustly punished. But asthe wise Sol- 
omon said that there is a time for all things,there must 
of course be a time for kissing, and a time for not 
kissing. Like the Millerites, I made a mistake in 
the time. More hereafter. 


CRITICISM REMOVING A CLOUD. 


A sister said to me not long since, “I wish 
people could know the real value of criticism, 
of sincere, loving, truth-telling, as the cure 
for all trouble of mind and body.” Her spirit- 
ual horizon had become overclouded, and she 
was dissatisfied with herself and with things 
around her. She thought her associates were 
unable to see in her the good they had been 
wont to recognize, and she even went so far as 
to imagine that if there should be an opportu- 
nity, not one good or amiable thing would be 
said of her by her friends. Yet in the face of 
all these evil surmisings she resolutely deter- 
mined to invite the criticism of the family; and 
strange as it may seem, after listening for more 
than halt an hour to a faithful dissection of her 
character, she arose more light-hearted, and 
with a spirit nearer to real happiness than she 
had experienced for a long time. There were 
some cutting things said, to be sure, but they 





were spoken truthfully and lovingly. Then on 
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the other hand, there was much said to encour- 
age and strengthen her heart and to make her 
realize that there were many redeeming qualities 
about her yet, and that the spirit that had been 
tormenting her was a false one. She realized 
the force of that passage: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
8. B. C. 


THE COMMUNISTIC MOVEMENT. 
PROSPECTUSES OF VARIOUS SOCIALISTIC 
OIL COMPANIES. 

PLANS FOR BORING—STOCK NOW IN THE MARKET— 
READ AND JUDGE. 





According to the promise made in our last num- 
ber we herewith give the prospectuses of four pro- 
posed Socialistic enterprises, that have lately come 
intoour hand. We offer them at this time with- 
out note or comment, leaving our readers to 
form their own conclusions as to their merits or 
defects. Our general opinion is well known, 
that no Attempt at association will thoroughly 
succeed except on a religious basis, with criti- 
cism as its central regulator, and with the sex- 
ual question fairly envisaged at the outset. Still 
the field is open for experiment by those who 
hold other opinions ; and for our part we are 
quite willing that all plans should be tried. 
The rich territory of Socialism must be “ devel- 
oped ;” it is an oil region whose wealth will as- 
tonish the world. Let the people move on then 
with the best wisdom they have or can get, and 
commence operations. All honest efforts to 
strike brotherhood and union will be of use, 
whether they succeed or fail; and whatever 
help our experience as pioneers in this region 
can be to such efforts, will be freely given to all. 
But here are the documents : 

I. PROSPECTUS OF 
THE FARIST COMMUNITY. 

[ We give the main part, omitting three para- 
graphs of argument against the improper rear- 
ing of children.] 


The Farist Community is the name of an (intend- 
ed) Association, whose members all work for one and 
one for all, and have their property in common; buy 
every thing on a large scale, to fill the requirements 
of all, an put all that they produce in a common 
store to be sold or used for every member’s benefit. 

There is in the known languages no word signify- 
ing a feeling at once of friendship, benevolence, jus- 
tice, frankness, uprightness, dignity, and expressive 
of the principles: Do thy duty come what may or do 
unto others, animals as well as mankind of all sexes, 
ages and races, as you justly and reasonably wish to 
be done unto. For that the word Furity is adopted. 

Farists ought, of course, to have farity ; they ought 
to seek the truth and promote the right with all pow- 
er; they ought to do what is absolute right without 
fear, or hope of reward; not rely upon belief in 
any matter of importance, and, in consequence 
thereof, have no superstition, no prejudices, no re- 
ligious creed; but, on the other hand, not deny 
anything until they have full proof that it is false; 
and have hospitality towards novelties, Lyin 
will be considered the greatest crime. Falsehood 
and dissimulation justly mark a man as worthless 
and abandoned. he end does not justify the 
means. Everybody has absolute right to do right; 
nobody bas right to do wrong. 

Women alk men have the same rights. There 
ought to be nothing in names or dress to distinguish 
the sexes. As long as women wear the dress now 
generally used, it is no wonder that thoughtless 
persons consider them fit for nothing else than 
propagation. 

hat highly immodest dress also serves to tempt 
men, to irritate their imagination, to make them 
suppose there is something extraordinarily beauti- 
ful under such a lot of finery, when,ghowever, to 
the thinking and knowing, it is only a proof that 
the wearer is without sense, does not dare to defy 
the so called public opinion, if it is ever so foolish, 
and probably not public at all; the majority follow- 
ing it only of thoughtlessness; and if it was not 
that they imagine that they would thereby gain 





some material advantages, would give it up imme- 
diately. Even men’s dress is not what it ought to be. 

The dress ought, probably, to consist of a loose 
blouse, reaching to the knees, and wide pants 
coming down, tapering, below the ankle. 

Until, if ever, mankind becomes fully happy, no 
children ought to be brought into the world, and, 
consequently, there  ¥ to be no marriages. Mar- 
riage is, generally, only legalized licentiousness, or 
prostitution of women who do not know the con- 
sequences of marriage, to the brutal lusts of rude 
men. Itisno better than the Mormon polygam 
Women have the sufferings; they, if anybody s 
invite the cause. 

Sometimes women marry of what they call love, 
which, with them, generally, is only a kind of 
craziness, induced by education or fashion. 

The commonly so called “ free love” is hardly better 
than marriage. It is generally an ingenious device 
of smart men to seduce simple women. 

The family, as now constituted, is a hot-bed of 
selfishness, which, while it provides badly enough 
for one’s own children, permits the children of others 
equally good, to starve at one’s door, with the com- 
fortable, but false assurance, that the responsibility 
belongs with somebody else * * * * 

If and when children ought to be procreated, it 
ought to be only of persons the most perfect, men- 
tally and physically. 

It seems that nobody has called attention to the 
important fact that children ought to be considered 
in the question of the sexual relations. Lately, 
fortunately, there seems to be a public consciousness 
that women have rights that men ought to respect. 
We must remember that children have still more 
at stake. Many have courage to die; but who would 
have courage to be born if he knew all the sorrows 
and miseries he has to go through. 

Everybody ought to tell all others, frankly and 
friendly, his mature thoughts of them, which “free 
criticism,” will be the regulator of work and the 
governing power in the-society. 

Without free criticism it is not possible to establish 
a successful Society. 

In the Farist Society there will be no need of 
“charities ;’ nobody will have the pleasure to give 
or the humiliation to receive. 

Nobody ought to be made to do for others what 
he does not like; or work more than he finds him- 
self able to do. Labor in the Society ought to be 
free. Work that is considered disagreeable, every- 
body ought to do for himself, or take his turn in. 

Everybody ought, as soon us possible, to have two 
comfortably furnished rooms for her or himself, so 
as to have opportunity to think and study. The 
rooms may be in large or small houses, according to 
locality and convenience, Food ought to be prepared 
on a large scale. 

Meat ought not to be used for food when other 
things can be had. Tobacco and intoxicating drinks 
must not be used. 

Members of the Farist Society ought to take part 
in the politics of the country, try to be elected 
members of the Legislatures, &c. If the manage- 
ment of public affairs be left to the common kind of 
ignorant and dishonest politicians, copperhearts as 
wellas copperheads, everything and everybody will 
be ruined. 

There ought to be no large cities. They may be 
as long as needed, but only one or two streets wide. 
Farming and manufacturing ought to be carried on 

ther; machinery used instead of persons and 
animals asmuch as possible. 

To become a member of the Farist Society no 
property should be needed. Members retain the 
ownership of what they have when they join, except 
what may expressly be given to the Society ; but donot 
receive more when they leave—which they can do 
any time—than the Society deems just, and fair, and 
possible to pay, if not agreed on beforehand. 

A dead member’s property goes to the Society if 
not otherwise willed; but property given to the 
Society shall never be divided between members. 
If the Society should be dissolved, without there 
being enough to give all back what they brought 
there, the members shall get only their share of the 
divisible property. 

The donated property without interest shall be 
used for experiments, missions, entertaining of 
visitors, as soon as the Society has got a good start ; 
and, in the case of dissolution of the Society, go to 
some charitable or educational institution, or to sup- 
port such members as may be sick or old. 

The first aim should be to promote righteousness. 
Well-being will be the consequence thereof. Nobody 
should ask admission to the Farist Society only to 
become better off, have less work and less cares. 
The Society ought to be considered as a place where 
persons can instruct themselves, and from which 
they may operate on the world outside, 

The arist Society is intended to enable peuple to 
find out perfection, not claiming to be perfection 
itself, although more perfect than any known organi 
zation of society. 

Before admission as a member, at the first start, 
one should, if possible, have visited a Shaker, Per- 


rould 





fectionist, or other communist society. 
Every person should get a certain small sum per | 
day for his work, above his board, if he has to! 


leave without being admitted as a member. For 
that he should work as much as he pleases, not 
neglecting his mental faculties. 

ey who have not a certain degree of education 
mist, before being finally admitted as members, 
et sufficient instruction ; if at the Society, paying 
therefor with their work. 

People labor under a great mistake when they 
think that education appertains only to childhood 
and youth. We never learn faster than in mature 
age. We must be very old when we are too old to 


. | learn. 


Five hundred acres of good land, with timber, 
prairie, and a small water-power, are offered for a 
Society of this kind. 

All who approve the ,main principles of this are 
invited to make it known, state their objections, if 
any, and whether or not they are ready to join. 

Address—Box 50, Monticello, Minnesota, after 
April 15, 1865. 





Il. PROSPECTUS OF THE 
UNION CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


We, whose names are annexed, hereby associate 
ourselves under the name of the Unton Co-opEra- 
TIvE Socrety, and mutually agree as follows: 

1. The object of this Society shall be to adopt the 
principle of Co-operation in all the business affairs 
of its members; that they shall have the control 
and proceeds of the business operations in which 
they are engaged ; and that the profits or losses of 
their business operations shall be shared by each 
member in proportion to his labor. And also to 
provide for the pecuniary benefit and the improve- 
ment of the social condition of its members, b 
establishing and carrying on, 1. A farm, which it 
shall cultivate, and upon which it shall establish a 

ermanent home and business for its members: 2. 
The manufacture of any articles for the employment 
of the members and the support of the Society; 
and 3. A combined household for the residence of 
the members, in order to obtain the greatest comfort, 
convenience, and economy in their homes and house- 
holdfaffairs, and also the best educational facilities. 

2. All applications for membership shall be decided 
by ballot, and in case of one-fourth of the votes be- 
ing given against the admission of any person, he 
shall not be received. And any member who shall 
violate or will not observe this agreement or any of 
the regulations of this Society, may be considered 
to have thereby forfeited his membership, and after a 
fair trial, he may be expelled by the mahovity vote of 
the members. 

3. The officers of this Society shall consist of five 
Directors, of whom there shal! be « President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer, who shall be elected annually, 
by the majority vote of all the members who are 
eighteen years of age, each one of whom shall have 
an equal vote which shall be given in person. They 
shall conduct the affairs of the Society in accordance 
with this agreement, and report their transactions to 
its regular meetings which shall be held monthly.— 
Any of the officers may be.removed for neglect or 
violation of this agreement or the decisions of the so- 
ciety, by the vote of the majority of the members. 

4, The President shall preside at all the meetings 
of the Society, and conduct them in order. He shall 
present all business matters concerning the Society 
to its meetings; and he shall require the observance 
from all the officers and members of the Society of 
any special instructions, decisions or regulations 
which it may make at any time, by the majority vote 
of the members. 

5. The Secretary shall record the proceedings 
of the meetings of the Society, and keep a history 
of its business operations. He shall attend to all the 
correspondence of the Society in reference to its 
business affairs or matters of general interest. 

6. The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the so- 
ciety, and an accurate account of all its business 
transactions. He shall also preserve all the valuable 
documents of the business transactions of the Society, 
and ‘such other things as may be of advantage for its 
future use. 

7. The Directors shall be the Trustees of the So- 
ciety, and shall hold, in their names and for the 
Society, all its real estate and other property, accor- 
ding to the legal requirements of the place in which 
the Society is located. They shall have the man- 
agement of all the business affairs of the Society, 
which they shall conduct in accordance herewith by 
their mutual agreement or majority vote. They 
shall appoint managers of the various branches of 
business which the iety shall carry on, who shall 
be responsible to their instructions; and they may 
also remove them from office at any time. All the 
members when under the employment of the Society, 
shall give their services thereto according to the regu - 
lations adopted by them or the direction of the mana- 
gers with whom they are engaged. They shall decide 
upon whatever amount of wages shall be paid to the 
members for their services, of which they shall keep 
an account. And they shall meet every week or 
oftener for the consideration of the business affairs 
of the Society. 

8. The amount of funds necessary to commence 
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and on the business operations of the Society 
shall be invested by the members in shares of five 
hundred dollars each, fifty dollars of which shall be 
paid upon admission to membership, only one share 
of which shall be held by any one member In case 
apy person shall not be able to pay the whole amount 
of such share when he becomes a member, then the 
balance shall be gradually paid by applying thereto 
all dividends on wages and stock accruing to him, and 
also ten per cent. of his wages, and such additional 
payments as he may be able to make at any time. 

9. Any amounts may be invested, in addition to 
the one snare of stock required from each member, 
on the same conditions as stock, except and provid- 
ed that there shall never be more than one vote to 
each member, or any special privilege whatever in 
the management and operations of the Society on 
account of any amount which may be invested 
therein. 

10. All amounts invested may be transferred, but 
they shall not be paid or returned by the Society, 
except only that in case of the withdrawal or death 
of any member, all funds invested thereafter shall be 
applied to the redemption of such stock and invest- 
ments. 

11. Any person who shall be elected as a member, 
and shalt have invested fifty dollars or more, but 
does not reside at, and engage in the business of, the 
Society, shall be considered as a non-resident mem- 
ber, and shall not be entitled to any of its privileges 
during such ubsence. 

12. The business operations of the Society shall be 
settled annually, and in case of any amount of net 
profit being made, in addition to defraying all ex- 
penses herein specified, then one-fourth thereof shall 
be reserved as a contingent-fund and applied to 
secure the objects of this Society, one-tourth thereof 
as a dividend in an eyual per cent. on all the stock 
and funds invested, and the balance thereof shall be 
apportioned as a dividend in an equal per cent. on 
the total amount of wages paid during the year by 
the Society to all the members. But in case there 
shall be a loss in the ordinary management of the 
business, so that the proceeds of the Society will not 
be sufficient to defray its regular expenses, then such 
loss shall be deducted from the wages or funds in- 
vested of each member in proportion to an equal 
per cent. on the total amount of his wages during 
the year. The members shall also be required to 
pay for any expenses of living which they may incur. 

ts. All sales and purchases shall be made for im- 
mediate payment only; no debt shall be incurred by 
the Society; and every officer, agent, or member 
shall be held individually responsible in case he 
shall contract any debt on the account of the Soci- 


ety. 

‘a This Society shall coéperate with other Soci- 
eties having the same or similar objects, and appoint 
delegates who shall transact with them whatever 
business may be of mutual advantage in carrying 
out the objects and extending the operations of such 
Societies. 

15. This Society shall not be suspended or dis- 
solved while there are five members who agree 
to carry iton: and no amendment or addition to this 
agreement shall be made except by the vote of three- 
fourths of all the members. 

A few persons have organized in accordance with 
the foregoing agreement, and they have agreed to 
pay twenty-five cents or more each week to the 
Treasurer, which amount will be applied to their 
share of stock; and as soon as they have sufficient 
means, and can obtain a farm by lease or purchase, 
they will commence operations thereon. 

(3 Members are wanted. Any person wishing 
to join may address 

A. Lonatey, No. 175 Plum st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If. PROSPECTUS OF A 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHERN 
KANSAS. 


We, the undersigned, feeling disposed to organize, 
for the more mutual protection in Right, than can be 
had or realized in isolated conditions, being scattered 
through broad creation, and meeting the frowns of a 
wicked generation ; and feeling prepared to enter a 
more divine way of living, by dealing justly, loving 
mercy and doing good to all; and claiming the right 
to think, speak and act, in all respects for ourselves, 
and for all those that may see fit to join us, without 
infringing upon the rights of others, and that we 
vrant to each one his natural right to his own in- 
dividual sovereignty, to follow any pursuit of life for 
his own support and comfort; and we further pro- 
pose to till our mother earth for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned, and share equally the products ac- 
cruing to the amount of capital, labor and skill, that 
we have made use of, in procuring the same, while 
living in social compact, in society with each other, 
and that we will adopt, from time to time, such need- 
ful rules and regulations, as time and experience 
shall seem to dictate for the best. 

We propose to raise sheep and cattle, cotton and 
the cereal grains, tan our own leather, make our 
own boots, shoes and other clothing, and m short, do 
all our own labor, as far as in us lies, be industrious, 
frugal sad economical in all our living. We olaim 





no right to dictate to any one what he shall eat, 
drink or wear, but wish the privilege to recommend 
to all the best and most wholesome way of living, 
from time to time, as experience may seem to dictate. 
We choose Southern , as the most suitable 
place within our reach, for a harmonial society, for 
the following reasons : 

1st; the climate is fine, soil good, lands cheap 
wood, water, coal and the broad prairies, all fitted 
by nature for man’s especial benefit. 

2d; because the laws of Kansas are liberal to all 
classes of people, and freedom is instamped in every 
mind, and because it is comparatively a new coun- 
try, and plenty of vacant land to be had for settlin 
and paying sixteen dollars on 160 acres of land; an 
improved land can be bought for a moderate price, 
and now is the best time to locate before the war 
closes, and because we think others will improve the 
ground if we do not; therefore we think it belongs 
to us. 

3d; We propose to commence removing to said 
lands in the spring of 1865, as early as the first of 
April if possible, in order to break the ground and 
put in a crop the first year, or work land already 
broken. Each one should bring all things as far as 
practicable, that he will need when he gets there. 
Let all who feel disposed to come and conform to 
these rules, subscribe their names, age and sex and 
the probable amount they can bring, and direct as 
soon as practicable to 

ORLANDO DURKEE, { Corresponding 
( Secretary. 
Marmaton, Bourbon County, Kansas. 





IV. PROSPECTUS OF 


PROGRESSIVE SPIRITUALISTS 
, OF HAMMONTON, N. J. 


When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for a people to associate themselves to- 
gether for the promulgation and dissetnination of 
truth, and to assume among the various associations 
of men the position to which the laws of Nature 
entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of 
others might require that they should declare to the 
world the aim, name and object of such association. 

Therefore believing that all men and women were 
endowed by the Creator with equal rights, we the 
undersigned, citizens of Hammonton, New Jersey, 
feeling desirous of attaining to a higher and better 
condition of life, through the cultivation of our in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual natures, do hereby 
associate with the view of becoming a body corpor- 
ate, to the end that we may devise the ways and 
provide the means for individual and social improve- 
ment and elevation, and for the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 

OUR AIM. 
To Be, and to do right. 
NAME. 
Progressive Spiritualists of Hammonton, N. J. 


CREED. 
The Fatherhood of God, and Brotherhood of man. 
OUR COVENANT. 

To deal justly and fairly with all; 

To live moral and virtuous lives; 

No fellowship with Affinity Hunters. 

OUR OBJECT. 

The investigation of the facts and the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and the development of its members 
into a higher life in harmony with those facts; to- 
gether with the instruction and education of the 
children of the present generation with a more ex- 
_" and enlightened view of the present and future 
ife. 

OFFICERS. 

President—P. N. Parkhurst. 

Vice-President—E. B. Coles. 

Treasurer—M. Parkhurst. 

Secretary—W. Sampson. 

Ladies’ Committee—Mrs. N. M. Sampson, Mrs. 
Martha B. Nicols, Mrs. V. M. Rexford, Mrs. R. H 
Burber. 





I have often heard of men who could hold but one 
idea in their heads ata time. It is not so with my 
Uncle Joshua. Ashe sat down to dinner one day, 
he asked the blessing in these words: “ For what we 
are about to receive, may the Lord make us duly 
thankful.” And added in the same breath— Sally, 
that steak is burnt to a crisp.” —FExchange. 


Uncle Joshua must have been mentally related to 
the deacon who on one occasion began to read the 
usual morning chapter in the Bible, and having got 
as far as, “The Lord said unto Moses,” suddenly 
recollected that one of the preliminaries of breakfast 
had not been attended to, and turning his face over 
his shoulder, finished the sentence in the same 
breath with—“ Wife, hang on the porridge pot !” 

To complete the family, however, we should have 
to include the Minister who lodged at the house of one 
efourftionds. He wan of course called upon to pray, 


before retiring. Having been discussing the merits 
of oysters just before his devotional performance, 
the bivalvular idea seemed to keep uppermost in his 
mind, for as he ended with, “for Christ’s sake, 
Amen,” he continned without pausing and before 
rising from his knees—“ Yes, oysters are pretty plump 
this year !” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE advance of Sherman and Schofield northward, 
the operations of Sheridan to the westward, with 
Grant’s lines around Petersburg, place Richmond, 
with its Government of Confederate Rebels, in 
rather a precarious situation just now, with less 
pleasant prospects in the future. It is about time, in 
these March days, for Jeff. Davis and his co-work- 
ers to be looking out for the “last ditch.” They 
will not probably have much more time to select the 
most favorable section of said ditch in which to “ give 
up the ghost” of rebellion. 

SHERMAN has reached Fayetteville, N. C. without 
serious opposition. Schofield, who is advancing 
from Wilmington to join Sherman, has had some 
severe fighting near Kinston, in which the Rebels 
were worsted. 





GEN. SHERIDAN has made a very destructive raid 
southward from the Shenandoah Valley, capturing 
Charlottesville, cutting the railroad communications 
of the Rebels, penetrating to Amherst Court House, a 
short distance from Lynchburg, and seriously injur- 
ing the James River Canal. At last accounts he 
was at the South Anna River and marching on. 


Tue President has appointed Mr. John Bigelow 
the present Chargé d’Affairs in Paris, Minister to 
France. Mr. Bigelow was formerly one of the edit- 
ors of the N. Y. Heening Post. 

TueE long expected literary work of Louis Na- 
poleon—‘* The Life of Julius Ceesar”—is in the course 
of publication. 

On Sunday, Feb. 19th, Queen Victoria had a most 
miraculous escape from being crushed to death by the 
falling of a huge elm tree in the Home Park. Her 
Majesty was taking an airing on her favorite Scotch 
pony, and proceeding through the tall avenue of 
Elms at Windsor, known as Queen Elizabeth’s ride, 
the pony being led by a gillie, anda groom following 
at.a short distance, when, fortunately and providen- 
tially, the servant observed one of the large trees 
falling immediately over her Majesty. The groom 
called out loudly, and her Majesty, made aware of 
the danger by this timely alarm, escaped being 
crushed beneath the tree by a few yards only. 

Mount Etna is in an eruptive stage of late. One 
of the streams of lava is said to have flowed from six 
to eight miles. Vesuvius is also active, though less 
turbulent than his larger brother of Sicily. These 
volcanic events:are exciting considerable attention 
in the scientific world. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, when inaugurated as Vice 
President of the United States on the 4th inst., was 


shamefully drunk. He is reported to have since 
signed the temnerance pledge. 





Tuer weekly circulation of THe CrrcuLar at pre- 
sent, is about 1200 copies. 


Correction.—By an error of statement in our ar- 
ticle on Social Petroleum last week, we were made 
to locate a body of socialists at Vineland, whose real 
place is Hammonton, N. J. We give their _, 
tus on another page of the present number. he 
Vineland Society we are informed by Warren Chase 
Esq., is a different institution, the particulars of which 
as reported in his letter we will give next week. 





Lerrers RECEIVED.—John Landon, J. H. Dun- 
ham, H. L. Osgood, J. 8. Freeman, Warren Chase, 
O. C. Hall, L. H. Bettes, Mrs. H. Thomas, D. Ed- 
son Smith, I. Morris, J. R. Smith, Delos Dunton, 
Wm. Hoyt, E. A. Wallen, C. F. Fox, M. A. Wright, 
Azel Luke, E. Brinley. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


40 READE STREET, 2 Doors East or BrRoADWay 
New York. 

Copies of Tue CrrcuLar, and of our pamphlet 

entitled, “The Oneida Community; a Familiar Ex- 

position of its Ideas and Practical Life,” may be ob- 





tained at this Agency. 
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